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THE NEW INTERNATIONALISM 
FANNIE PHILLIPS ANDREWS 
The American School Peace League 

The twentieth century is witnessing the development of a world- 
movement which, more than any other force, is influencing the social, 
economic, and political life of nations. The opening at The Hague 
of the first Peace Congress, on May 18, 1899, marks a new era in 
the movement for international co-operation. With this date comes 
the beginning of new relationships among the nations, and a con- 
sequent new spirit in their international dealings. 

This new spirit, which may well be described by the term “inter- 
nationalism,” is establishing new ideals among the people of the 
world, forcing new economic standards, and developing on the part 
of each and every nation political responsibility for the welfare of 
the world at large. As the nineteenth century has been termed the 
federal age in the history of nations, so the twentieth century will 
be called the age of international federation. 

Three great forces have been active in focusing the attention 
of the world on this new democracy. We may cite, first, that natural 
commingling of peoples in their various activities, such as industry, 
education, religion, science, literature, art, philanthropy, and gov- 
ernment; and in our own country, we can see how progress in these 
various lines has been dependent on similar progress in different 
parts of the world. 

The commerce of the United States, for example, has reached 
out to the farthest market of the world. American educational 
ideals have come from a sifting process of world-ideals; religion in 
the United States represents all the great religions; the present 
status of science is the result of the composite achievements of the 
scientists of all lands; our literary sentiments are akin to and influ- 
enced by those of other peoples of the world; our development in 
art reflects the aspirations of all the great masters; American phi- 
lanthropy is a response to the common sentiment of the brotherhood 
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of man; and the government of the United States illustrates the out- 
working of world-political principles. 

The second great force which has forwarded the development of 
the international spirit has been the constructive work of the na- 
tions toward a federated world. When the Congress at Vienna 
was arranged in 1815 for the purpose of bringing order out of the 
political chaos left by the Napoleonic campaign, there was inaugu- 
rated the custom of holding international congresses. to consider 
in a rational way subjects of common interest to nations. 

Since that time, many international congresses have been held, 
and each one has resulted in greater and greater mutual acquaintance 
and common understanding. When, therefore, the Czar of Rus- 
sia issued his famous Rescript in August, 1898, inviting the na- 
tions to send delegates to a conference to consider what could 
be done to stop international war, and thus restrict the spending of 
such enormous sums of money for armies and navies, the nations 
had sufficient confidence in each other to send their greatest states- 
men to discuss a subject which, up to this time, had been consid- 
ered a private matter for each individual nation to settle. 

The work of this conference was greatly forwarded by the pre- 
vious action of the nations in developing the arbitration system. 
Since the first arbitration treaty, signed by the United States and 
Great Britain in 1774, the nations have resorted to this method of 
settling disputes over two hundred and fifty times. Within the last 
five years, nearly a hundred arbitration treaties have been signed 
between thirty-six nations in pairs. The United States alone has 
signed twenty-five such treaties. 

Although the first Hague conference was frankly called to con- 
sider methods of stopping international warfare, it was found that 
the nations were not ready at that time to come to any agreement 
concerning this matter. The delegates unanimously recorded the 
belief, however, that the welfare of humanity demands a restric- 
tion of armaments. Moreover, they expressed the hope that the 
governments study this question so that they might come to some 
future agreement. 

This conference also adopted new rules for alleviating the cruel- 
ties of war. It was indeed time that civilization should demand a 
restriction of such barbaric practices as the use of projectiles de- 
signed to diffuse asphyxiating gases, the throwing of explosives and 
projectiles from balloons, and the use of bullets which expand or 
flatten after entering the body. 
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The most constructive piece of work of the Conference, however, 
was the signing of three conventions by the Committee on Arbi- 
tration—those providing for special mediation by neutral powers, 
for international commissions of inquiry, and for the establishment 
of an international arbitration court. The first convention enabled 
President Roosevelt to arrange a conference between Russia and 
Japan for the purpose of bringing to an end the Russian-Japanese 
war. The Peace of Portsmouth is the historical event which marks 
this step in the development of the arbitration system. 

The second convention, providing for international commissions 
of inquiry, enabled the powers of Great Britain and Russia to settle 
speedily and peacefully a grave dispute, occurring at the time of the 
Russian-Japanese war. When the Russian fleet fired on the British 
fishing vessels, mistaking them for the Japanese fleet, all England 
was amazed at what she considered a gross insult. It looked as 
if war would result at once; but under this rule of inquiry, Eng- 
land referred the matter to a committee of investigation, which 
found that the Russians had made a mistake. By the payment 
of an indemnity to the families of the British fishermen, the matter 
was settled, and thus war was averted. The “Dogger Bank Affair,” 
as this was called, will always stand out prominently in the history 
of arbitration. 

The most far-reaching of these conventions, however, was the 
provision for an international Court of Arbitration, where nations 
in dispute could take their cases and have them tried. Since the 
court was opened in April, 1901, nearly every great nation of the 
earth has been before it, and in every instance has abided by the 
decision. The United States and Mexico took the first case there, 
while the last dispute settled by this international tribunal is the 
famous Newfoundland fisheries case, a dispute which baffled the 
wisdom of British and American diplomacy for over a hundred 
years. 

Such was the phenomenal growth of the spirit of international- 
ism that in 1907, when the Peace Congress was held, practically 
every nation in the world sent representatives, thus making this in 
reality a world Peace Congress. The delegates here indorsed and 
reinforced all that was done at the first Congress. They decided 
that, when a conflict arose between two powers, either of them, even 
though the other hesitates to refer the matter to the Hague Court, 
may declare its wishes to have the difference arbitrated. The con- 
vention made concerning this point at the first Peace Congress com- 
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pelled both powers to agree before the court could be approached. 
This provision was introduced by the American delegation who be- 
lieved that it would be highly improbable that any nation would re- 
fuse to arbitrate a dispute when the offer was thus made openly 
before the world. 

Another important accomplishment of this Congress was the 
convention prepared by General Horace Porter, prohibiting the 
employment of force in the recovery of contractual debts until 
arbitration has been resorted to, or refused by the debtor nation. 
This ruling places the entire class of questions concerning monetary 
claims under the principle of obligatory arbitration, and thus re- 
moves one of the great causes of war. 

The Congress also prohibited the bombardment of naval forces 
of unfortified cities and ports in time of war, a provision which is 
especially pertinent now in the discussion of the fortification of 
the Panama Canal. 

The convention which declares that hereafter all fishing fleets 
over the whole surface of the ocean will be inviolable in time of war 
removes one of the great industries of the world from interruption 
on account of international violence. The mail service among na- 
tions was also made secure in time of international war, and the 
territory of neutrals was declared inviolable. 

This Congress established an international Prize Court which 
during hostilities will serve as a court of appeal from the national 
prize courts which have hitherto been employed. Greater still, 
however, was the action of the Congress in dealing with the matter 
of a permanent International Court of Justice, which should be to 
the nations of the world what our Supreme Court is to the states of 
the United States. Everything was agreed upon which should make 
the court a reality except the method of selecting judges. It is 
probable, however, that Secretary Knox’s proposal to the govern- 
ments to transform the international Prize Court into an Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, as well as other significant movements in 
this direction, will hasten the day when the world will have a 
judicial department of a world-government. 

By its declaration in favor of periodic Hague Conferences, and 
the stipulation of a Third Conference to be held about the year 1915, 
the Second Peace Congress has really laid the foundation for a par- 
liament of the nations, the legislative complement of the Inter- 
national Court. That this Third Conference will develop and ex- 
tend the constructive work of the two previous ones is secured by 
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the provision that a special mission shall be appointed by the govern- 
ments some two years in advance to study and prepare the program 
of the Third Conference. It does not require much vision to see 
the trend of internationalism today. 

We have yet to consider another great force in this world- 
movement, a force which has for over a hundred years argued that 
international federation is the prerequisite for international peace, 
and that international judicial awards can be enforced by the public 
opinion of the world. The modern peace movement began as a 
moral revolt against the cruelty and wickedness of war. It soon em- 
phasized, however, the economic and governmental arguments. 
With this appeal to the progressive thought of the times, the five 
hundred peace societies in the world, with their annual international 
peace congresses, constitute an organizing and directing force in the 
great social, economic, and political readjustment. 

The peace movement, however, is no longer confined to peace 
societies. The greatest peace workers in the world are the statesmen 
at The Hague who, by their deliberations, have made it absolutely 
unnecessary for two nations to go to war. The Hague Court of 
Arbitration, without any further development, is an adequate sub- 
stitute for war. The international Law Association, formed for 
the purpose of developing international law ; the Interparliamentary 
Union, composed of three thousand members of the parliaments of 
the nations, whose purpose is to promote the organization of the 
world; Corda Fratres, the international body of students, with the 
American branch; the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, whose 
aim is to bring students of different countries together, so that they 
may become acquainted and learn each other’s viewpoints, and the 
American School Peace League, having for its object to acquaint the 
teacher of America with the movement for promoting international 
justice and equity—these throw their influences in favor of all 
that The Hague actually as well as potentially stands for as a 
world’s judicial capital. 

In many striking instances, the nations are acting in the light 
of the new internationalism. All the nations on the North and Baltic 
seas, for example, signed treaties in April, 1908, to respect each 
other’s territory on those waters. Central America, through the 
establishment of the Central American Court of Justice, the first 
international court of justice ever to try a case, has adopted the 
judicial instead of the warlike method of settling disputes. Some 
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of the smaller nations have agreed to arbitrate every question that 
may arise between them. 

The creation of the Bureau of American Republics in 1890 for 
the purpose of developing commerce and friendly understanding 
among the nations of the Western Hemisphere has enlarged the 
scope of neutral acquaintance and established a new basis of con- 
fidence among the republics of the New World. The dedication 
on April 26, 1910, of the building at Washington, which is to be 
the headquarters of the bureau, was a striking recognition of the 
endeavor of the nations to promote more friendly relations. 

There is no greater illustration of international confidence than 
the 3,000 miles of unguarded borderland between the United States 
and Canada. Since 1817 the world has been confronted with this 
practical example of absolute disarmament, and it is indeed fitting 
that this long period of peace should be celebrated by the United 
State and Great Britain, as is planned for in i914. 

It is the consciousness of the new internationalism that is urging 
the economic arguments against war, and that prompted our Con- 
gress to pass, at its last session, joint resolution providing for the 
appointment of a Peace Commission to consider means of diminish- 
ing expenditures for military purposes, and of lessening the 
probabilities of war. 

Side by side, however, with this world-movement for interna- 
tional federation, looms the mad rivalry among the nations in the 
equipments of warfare. There never was a time in the history of 
the world when so much money was spent on armaments. Certainly 
this is a contradiction to the remarkable advances made by the gov- 
ernments during the last decade toward permanent international 
agreement. The situation is indeed paradoxical; but paradoxes are 
never enduring. The life of this particular one depends on the 
future growth of international legislative and judicial institutions 
which will make war preparations so apparently unnecessary that 
they will gradually diminish and finally disappear. 

Optimist, as I am, however, and as one must be who interprets 
the meaning of modern history, I do not expect anything sudden in 
the breaking down of the war system. “It is entirely a matter of 
state of mind,” says Nicholas Murray Butler. “All nations now be- 
lieve in arbitration; thus what we need is a state of mind in men, 
women, and children to see that courts of arbitration have the last 
say, and that might be no longer right.” 

It was to develop this state of mind that the American School 
Peace League was organized in 1908, with Superintendent James H. 
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Van Sickle, of Baltimore, as president. It comprises today repre- 
sentative educators from every state in the Union, besides having 
seventeen duly organized state branches. The work of the league 
lies in three directions. First, it aims to acquaint the teachers of the 
country with the facts and principles of the new internationalism. 
It does this through its Committee on Meetings and Discussion, 
which suggests appropriate speakers for teachers’ conventions and 
prepares programs for teachers’ reading circles; also through its 
Press Committee which enlists the interests of educational maga- 
zines and the daily press; and the Publications Committee which is 
preparing articles on internationalism directly applicable to the teach- 
ers’ work. 

On account of the special opportunities in teaching the history of 
our country, whose federation of states foreshadows the fed- 
eration of nations; whose national Congress offers a model for 
the Congress of the world; whose Supreme Court is an example 
for the permanent international court, a Committee on the Teach- 
ing of History was organized with Superintendent Wilbur F. 
Gordy, of Springfield, Mass., as the chairman. This committee 
has just compiled the results of a wide investigation of history 
examinations given to teachers, in one case, and to pupils in 
the higher grades in the other. The report states that “in some 
school systems much time is devoted to study of (1) such useless 
details as unimportant dates and statistical matter; (2) the complex 
principles underlying the organization and evolution of political 
parties; and (3) battles and military campaigns.” 

The report further states that by far the greatest waste in history 
teaching results from the excessive and disproportionate amount of 
time which is spent in the study of wars. While, of course, wars 
should be studied and should receive much attention on account 
of the important part they have played in both racial and national 
evolution, they should not involve the teaching of military minutiae 
of campaigns and battles. And finally, the committee says, “when 
we learn to keep in mind the right perspective in teaching the na- 
tional biography of such a peace-loving people as we have been from 
the beginning of our history, we shall devote to the arts of peace and 
to the social and industrial conditions of life that large measure of 
attention which is their due.” 

The third line of action which the league is pursuing is its efforts 
to secure the interest of the teachers in all countries in the movement 
for international co-operation so that the whole world shall move 
simultaneously in one direction. It was for the purpose of devel- 
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oping this plan that the secretary of the league spent the last three 
months in Europe. At the annual meeting of the league, which 
was held in connection with the National Education Association 
last July, a scheme of organization was adopted which provides 
for the formation of national groups of teachers in the different 
countries, corresponding to the American School Peace League, and 
also for the formation of an international body which shall stim- 
ulate and co-ordinate the national work. 

Six departments were proposed, whose objects are: (1)to organ- 
ize national groups of teachers in the interest of internationalism ; 
(2) to collect and distribute publications relating to internationalism 
which are of specific value to teachers, and to make an organized 
campaign to place such literature in college and school libraries ; 
(3) to extend information on the international movement through 
the educational magazines of every country; (4) to maintain an 
international speakers’ bureau which shall consist of a list of 
approved speakers, with the object of recommending them for the 
programs of international educational congresses; (5) to stimulate 
the development of all devices that will bring about international 
exchange of university professors, teachers and pupils, international 
correspondence among school children, and international prize 
essays; (6) to seek means of establishing international standards of 
instruction, especially in literature, geography, and history, which 
shall develop among the pupils of all nations a common sentiment in 
favor of international friendliness. 

The secretary of the league visited Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Germany, and England, and in every country found 
a most cordial response to the idea both of national groups and of the 
international body. While attending the International Peace Con- 
gress at Stockholm, and the International Congress on Home Educa- 
tion and Popular Education in Brussels, the secretary met prominent 
people from thirty-two different countries, and in nearly every case 
an organizing group was selected which can be approached to ini- 
tiate work in its particular country. Steps in this direction have 
already been taken in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Bel- 
gium, France, and England. In France, the subject of international- 
ism—humanity—is prescribed in the course of study for the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and normal schools. 

The American School Peace League hopes to see before another 
year comes round the formation of several national leagues with a 
central administrative body to co-ordinate and extend these educa- 
tional efforts throughout the world. 








